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THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—V. 
(See ante, pp. 201, 221, 242, 265.) 

We have already noticed (p. 242) that the 
word which is spelt bowes in the Ovid script, 
and also in the ‘ Comus’ and ‘ Arcades’ scripts, 
was previously spelt boughes by Spenser and 
Browne. It was even spelt boughs by 
Spenser, at least as early as 1611, in ‘The 
Visions of Bellay ’ (V. 10/11) :— 
When lo, a barbarous troupe of clownish foue 
The honour of these noble boughs downe threw. 
The quotation inevitably recalls a line in 
Milton’s second tetrachordon sonnet :— 


When strait a barbarous noise environs me. 
Browne used boughs in 1616 :— 


Whilst downe neere boughs did drops of Amber 
creepe, 

As if his sorrow made the trees to weepe. 

(‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,' Bk. II., Song 2, 11.607/8.) 


The quaint orthography of the scripts is 
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therefore not explained by the influence of 
Spenser or Browne. Milton’s spelling often 
appears to be phonetic, and bowes may be a 
case in point. Nor does the wu in amoungst 
(p. 242) seem to be sanctioned by Spenser 
or Browne; amongst is found in both. 
Spenser has 

Amongst the rest, a good old woman was 

(*‘ Mother Hubberd’s Tale,’ 1612, 1. 33), 

which is not altogether unlike Milton’s line 
in the ‘ Comus’ seript (T’.. 21, 5), 

Amongst the rest, a small unsightly root, 
or the line in stanza 12 of the Ovid script, 
already quoted (p. 202), 

Amoungst the rest, a speceled dragon great ; 


while Browne has 
Amongst the many buds proclaiming May. 
(Op. cit., 1616, Bk. IL., Song 2, 1. 719.) 

In fact the more one explores contem- 
porary literature the more one feels that the 
presence of bowes and amoungst in such 
obviously similar writing (p. 243) in both 
the Ovid and the ‘ Comus’ seript is very signi- 
ficant. Itis one of several facts which point 
strongly to a common authorship, and can- 
not be reconciled with any alternative 
hypothesis. Broadly speaking, the ortho- 
graphy of both scripts is that of the Spenser 
and Browne texts, but at that date ortho- 
_ graphy was in a state of almost chronic flux, 
and we find older and later forms of the 
| same word existing side by side in the same 
| text and even in the same sentence, In 
'stanza 12 (p. 202) we find slimey and 
| slimemy. Ina note contributed by the pre- 
‘sent writer to The Library for October, 
1918, it was pointed out that this movement 
was quite obvious in Browne’s text in the 
three years 1613 to 1616. The rate of 
change would vary with different authors 
and with different features. In the script re- 
produced (pp. 266-8) we see that u represents 
either « or v throughout ; this is seen in 
Spenser’s text and Browne (1616), but the 
initial letter was there generally V in either 
case; this feature soon disappeared and is 
rarely found in the T. script. The use of 7 
for either 7 or 7 is a similar feature ; the use 
of ie for y when asuffix is,on the whole, an 
early sign, but there is much variation in this 
feature. We have both dignity and capa- 
citie in stanza 2 (p. 267), but ze is common 
in the Ovid and T. scripts. On the other 
‘hand, oy is often preferred to o¢ in both. 
| Thus moyst is seen in stanza 1 (p. 266) and 
_noysome, poyson, soyle, &c., are found in 
the T. scripts, but these often took the later 
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form when the poems were printed in 1645; 
thus the lines (T’. 2, 3-5) 


and all my plants I save from nightlie ill, 
of noysome winds or blasting vapours chill 
and from the bowes brush off the evill dew, 


became 
And all my Plants I save from nightly ill, 


Of noisom winds, and blasting vapours chill. 
And from the Boughs brush off the evil dew. 


The text of Milton’s famous sonnet, as he 
transcribed it for Diodati (T. 6) is :— 


How soone hath Time the suttle theefe of Youth 
stolne on his wing my three & twentith yeere 
my hasting days fly on wth full careere 
but my late spring no bud or blossome shew’th 

Perhapps my semblance might deceave ye truth 
that I to manhood am arriv’d so neere 
& inward ripenesse doth much lesse appeare 
that some more tymely-happie spirts indu’th 

Yet be it lesse or more, or soone or slow 
it shall be still in strictest measure even 
to that same lot however meane or high 

toward wch Tyme leads me, & the will of heaven 
all is if I have grace to use it so 
as ever in my great task-maisters eye. 

But when he passed it for the press in 1645 

it was printed as under :— 

How soon hath Time the suttle theef of youth, 
Stoln on his wing my three and twentith yeer ! 
My hasting dayes flie on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’ th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 

hat I to manhood am arriv’d so near, 

And inward ripenes doth much less appear, 

That som more timely-happy spirits indu’th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure eev’n, 

To that same lot, however mean, or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of 

Heav’n ; 

Allis, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great task Masters eye. 

A comparison of the earlier and later 
form, in either case, gives some clue to the 
changes which Milton adopted after a lapse 
of some ten or twelve years; and Milton 
was probably somewhat conservative in this 
matter. In the printed texts every line 
begins with a capital letter; but in the 
scripts this is not the case. In the Ovid 
script of stanza 1, the initial capital is 
not used in half the lines; in stanza 2 
it is used in all. One may naturally con- 
clude that the tutor had intervened. Later 
stanzas, however, are not often so faultless 
in this respect. Among other points sug- 
gested by the comparison are these: 
heaven in the sonnet script becomes Heav’n 
in the later print; in stanza 1 we see that 
the plural occurs in full (line 3) and with the 
apostrophe (line 7), but not with capital H 
in either case. The final silent e of the T, 
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script has to a great extent disappeared 
lesse has become less, 
meane has become mean, &c.; in the Ovid 
stanzas, however, we find the e still, in 
aire, fowle, deepe, grosse. Deceave has become 
deceive, but in the Ovid (stanza 25) we shall 
find deceate; tymely-happie has become 
timely-happy in the sonnet, and in the 
previous quotation nightlie has become 
nightly. 

In the script itself one can see this change 
taking place; envie is used in the early 
‘ Arcades’ script, but envy is found in the 
later script of the sonnet to Lawes and 
the sonnet to Fairfax; the first became 
envy too in 1645; in the Ovid script we only 
find the earlier form. The four examples 
quoted are specimens 16 to 19 on the Word- 
card IV. (p. 283). Specimen LV. 17 is from 
T.1, 18 and IV. 18 is from the Ovid seript. 
It shows both the general resemblance and 
the ‘‘ marked disconnection of letters” 
(p. 223). Specimens IV. 16 and IV. 19 
come respectively from T. 40, 138, 6, and 
T. 44, 15, 2. Specimen IV. 25 is from 
Sotheby (Pl. xiv.) and tends to confirm 
the opinion already expressed (p. 245) 
on the date of this script. In the interval 
considered we notice also that ripenesse 
became ripenes ; the older form is the one 
used in the scripts and is illustrated by the 
specimens of darknesse on the Word-card V. 
Specimen V. 17 is from the Ovid script; 
specimens V. 15, 16, 18 are respectively from 
T. 12, 24, T. 13, 20, T. 14, 18; the general 
resemblance is very striking, but in the Ovid 
specimen the k& is a little more elaborate, 
more like that in V. 19, which is from 
T 18, 7/8, and this is in accordance with 
our expectation (p. 223). In V. 17, too, both 
members of the double s are looped ; this is 
rare in the T. script, but it occurs. In all 
the instances cited, and in many others, 
the earlier orthography is used in the Ovid 
script, and this is only consistent with its 
earlier origin. 

A glance at the seript of the three stanzas 
reproduced (pp. 266-8) discovers the striking 
variety of letter already recognized as 
specially characteristic of Milton’s “ copy ” 
hand (p. 222). In the first line of stanza 2 


the same three types of e occur; the word 
created occurs in line 1 and in line 3, but 
it begins with a different ¢ and ends with a 
different d in each example, two types of ¢ 
are used in each, but their relative positions 
are reversed ; the common r is almost always 
used, but the rarer type is seen once, In 
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grosse ; besides the common h we see the | 
early t once, in sought; the e, h and r 
are specially noticed by Horwood (p. 223). 
We find again the varieties of s, f and p. 
Inspection will make the point sufficiently | 
clear. While the reader has the two Word- | 
cards (p. 283) before him, it seems worth | 
while to mention one or two features of. 
interest. Specimen V. 19 shows, below. 
the word darke, the symbol which is most 
commonly used in the T. script for and. 
It is used once, and I think only once, in, 
the Ovid script, and is seen in specimen | 
V.14, and is even then somewhat smudged, 
as if an attempt had been made to rub it 
off while wet. The word and is almost 
always written in full in the Ovid script ; 
I suspect the tutor had ruled out the 
abbreviation; but the solitary example 
is worth noting; the resemblance is signifi- 
cant. The three specimens of nam’d are 
interesting. V. 9 is from the Ovid script ; 
V. 8 is from T. 11, 10, and V. 10 from T. 
15, 21. Specimen 9 is like 8 in the d but 
like 10 in the nam; in fact the two T. 
specimens differ more from each other than 
either differs from the Ovid specimen. The 
other words on this card illustrate the general 
resemblance ; specimens 2, 6, 12 are from 
the Ovid script; the comparison ones are 
from the T. script. The types of B and I seen 
in specimen 14 are also common in the T. 
script. The words on Card IV. also occur in 
both scripts and help to illustrate the general 
resemblance in character. Specimen IV. 2 
is from the Ovid script and IV. 3 is from T. 
The looped 7d in each specimen is similar, 
and so is the daughters ; specimens 4 and 9 
are also from the T. script; specimen 1 is 
from the Ovid script; in 1 and 9 the straight 
disused; the d of 1 is curiously like the d 
of 8, which is from the T. script. The 
resemblances in the other specimens will be 
obvious on inspection. Specimens 5, 11, 14, 
21 are from the Ovid script; specimens 6, 
7, 10, 12, 13, 15, 20, 22, 23 are from the 
T. script; specimen 24 is from Sotheby 
(Pl. xtv.), and again confirms the conclusion 
suggested (p. 245). Hucu C. H. Canpy. 


(To be continued.) 
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A LIST OF OFFICERS. 
Feb. 4, 1662/3. 
P.R.O., S.P. Dom., Chas. IT., v. 68, fo. 41-107. 


In State Papers, Domestic, Charles IT., there 
is an interesting printed list of the names of 


military officers, &c., which is deserving of 
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obtainable 


in the subjoined title page. 
According to the Preface, it was 

in consideration of many Worthy persons 
brought into great Distress for their fidelity to the 
Crown .. . [that] His Sacred Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to Enact the summe of Three- 
score thousand pounds, together with the 
product of a Tax upon Offices, to be distributed 
amongst Such Truly-Loyal and Indigent Officers 
who have had Real Command of Soldiers aceording 
to their several Commissions, and who have never 
deserted His Majesty nor His Blessed Father’s 
Service During the late times of Rebellion and 
Usurpation and who have not a sufficient Lively- 
hood of their Own : Nor have since His Majes- 
ties Return obtained any Reward, Office, or Im- 
ployment sufficient fora Livelyhood by such Ways, 
Means and Propositions as in the Act before 
mentioned are Directed and appointed. 


To this list, which contains 160 columns 
of the names of the said military officers, 
including Army surgeons, chaplains, &c., 
as well as the very small list of sea captains 
given below, there is an index of 36 pages. 
containing approximately 3,780 names. 
Possibly the majority of these officers be- 
longed to the Army of Charles I., and the 
sea captains are the remnant of his Navy, 


{f£. 42r] A List oF OFFICERS. 

Claiming to the Sixty Thousand Pounds, &ce., 

Granted by His Sacred Majesty for the Relief 
of His Truly-Loyal and Indigent Party. 


Which List is made Publique by the Consent 
and at the Desire of the Honourable the Com- 
missioners Appointed by Act of Parliament for 
Distribution of the said Moneys. 


Nulla Virtus Latet: Veniet qui Conditam, & 
Seeculi sui Malignitate compressam, dies Publicet. 
[Sen. Epist.] 

London, 


Printed for Henry Brome at the Gun in Ivy- 
lane, and Anne Seile over against St. Dunstan’s 
Church in Fleetstreet. 1663. [Price ls. 6d.]} 


[f. 86v] SEA CAPTAINS. 
L. & W. Turner Christoph., C. Mary Frigate, 
Rupert. 
John, C. John Adventure, Sir 
N. Crisp. 
Johnson Joh., 
Newcastle. 
Isbrant Ger., C. St. Patrick, Sir N. Crisp. 
Somerset Roberts Joh., C. Phoenix, Lord Hopton. 
Carteret Phi.} C. Cavalier Frg. S., J 
Pennington. 
York Ingram Will., C. Friendship, Pr. Rupert. 
Bilbrough Rich., C. Sir Mathew Boynton. 
L. & W. Dowdall Geo. 
Jordan Rob. (¢ Cap. Duke York. 
Neale Jam. 
Ensom Rob., C. of the York Fregat. 
Pine Rob., C. of the Charles Fregat. 
Young Rich., C. of the Greyhound. 
Armestead Rob., C. of the Charles, 
James, &c. 


C. Newcastle, Marq. 
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Comegn Repent C. of the Great-Seahorse| (VIII.) Edmond, bapt. Aug. 1, 1600; de- 
and Antilope. visee 1625; father of William Roo and Mary 
Bd 6. ofthe Jemey-| Roo, devisees 1689, (A) Mary, bape. Spe 
Stanton Rob., C. of the Swallow. 20, 1582; devisee 1625; wife of Nathaniel 
. Foran Rob., Cap.* Wilkinson. (B) Anne, bapt. April 26, 1592 ; 
Covell Allen, Cap.* buried April 3, 1621.  (C) Susan, bapt 
Dillon Jam., Cap.* 
Hundticeon Plarman, Cap.* May 12, 1602; buried March 23, 1619/20. 
Morris James, Cap.* The eldest son, Christopher Roo (2nd) of 
Brett Ignatius, Cap.* | Debach, yeoman, was baptized Nov. 24, 
Wright John, Cap.* | 1584. On Jan. 18, 1620/1, he married 
(at Debach) Marion Wright, by whom (who 
Dill "Lieut. hon | was buried at the same, Feb. 14, 1639/40) 
sieecataid ree | he had issue. He was buried Aug. 22, 1638, 
Parker Robert, Sea Cap., Suesex | and in his will, dated June 25, 1638, proved 
Mason Fran., L. of a Fregat, Salop. ‘at Wickham, Sept. 6 following, he left 
. & W.=London and Westminster. all his lands, tenements, &c., in Debach, 
E. H. Farrsrortuer. | Clopton, and Charsfield to his wife for life. 
'In case of the death or remarriage of the 
ROO OF DEBACH, SUFFOLK. said wife, then their son Christopher (3rd) 
(See ante, p. 226.) /was to have the property. If, however, 


‘Pen élder son of Thomas Roo of ee Christopher (3rd) attempted to make sale 
of it, then Benjamin Wright, ‘“‘my wife’s 


(whose will, dated Jan. 23, 1559/60, has been 
'son,” was to enter into possession ; and the 


of yeo-| same course was to be followed in the event 


man, who was buried at Debach, Jan. 13 of the death of Christopher (3rd), on condi- 
1625/6 leaving a will dated Nov. 4, 1625, tion that the said Benjamin Wright, if he 
which gens proved at Ipswich, 4 iy 20) had a son, should name him Christopher, 
following. He left all his lands in Debach | and, if he had a daughter, should name her 


to his eldest son Christopher (2nd) ; ¢100 “Mary. Other persons mentioned in this 


are Mary and William, children of 
to his (eighth) son, Edmond; and various 
small legacies to his (second) wife, Anne ; | testator’s brother, Edmond Roo; and 


his (eldest) daughter, Mary, wife of Natha-. homas, son_ot testator's brother, Natha- 
niel Wilkinson, and to each of her chil-} niel Roo. Executrix—said wife, Marion 


dren ; and_ his (third) son, William Roo. | Roe. Witnesses—Phil. Courtnall, William 


Ball 
Executor —the said Christopher (2nd). 
Supervisor—* my cousin,” George Starlinge. Besides a daughter, Mary, who was buried 


Witnesses—Thomas English, John Suffe, | 2¢ Debach, March 17, 1635/6, Christopher 


: Roo (2nd) had a son Christopher Roo (3rd) 
Jeffery Brown. Reo (ist) of Debach, who was there March 
twice married, first, at Dallinghoo, Oct. | 
8, 1581, Mary Gardyner, by whom (who | 19, 1621/2, and buried Dec. 25, 1686, having 
was buried at Debach, Aug. 27, 1618) he had by his wife, Elizabeth, a son Christo- 
had eight sons and three daughters; and, ae i (4th) who bale born at Debach 
secondly (licence dated Oct. 16, 1623), Anne | » 1646. - Gonpow Ror. 
Rulphe, widow, of Baddingham. The children | _; "The Clerestory,” 18, Stanford Road, Ken- 
of the first match (all baptized at Dallinghoo) | ae ay wee 
were: (I.) Christopher (second of that name 
in the succession), of whom later. (II.) Two SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DAGGERS.— 
Thomas of Debach, bapt. May 8, 1586;) With reference to the correspondence upon 
married (at Debach, Oct. 22, 1618) Edeny the subject of ancient swords and daggers 
Wigin. (III.) William, bapt. Nov. 3, 1588; which has recently appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
devisee 1625. (IV.) Nathaniel, bapt. March it may be of interest to your readers to 
7, 1590/1, whose son Thomas was devisee, know that this Society has in its possession 
1638. (V.) Robert, bapt. Aug. 30, 1594. the daggers worn by Col. Blood and his 
(VI.) John, bapt. Feb. 15, 1598/9; buried accomplice, Parrot, in their attempt to 
March 16, 1598/9. (VII.) Edmond, bapt.| steal the Crown jewels from the Tower of 
Feb. 15, 1598/9; buried March 10, 1598/9.| London. These daggers were included in 
°Gienifies a aie a bequest to the Literary Fund, made in 
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be the last collateral descendant of Sir 
Isaac Newton). { 

The two daggers are evidently by the 
same maker, but differ in size, one being 
ldin. long and the. other about 13in. 
in length. The date, 1620, appears on the 
longer dagger, and on both appears the 
maker’s mark, which resembles a crown 
over a capital T. The daggers are dama- 
seened, and have sheaths of embossed 
leather. The wood of which the hilts are 
made looks like a dark mahogany. 

Inscriptions on parchment attached to 
the sheaths read as follows :— 

With this dagger Col. Blood stabbed Mr. 
Talbot Edwards, Keeper of the Regalia in the 
Tower of London, on the 9th day of May 1673. 
He was seized and disarmed at Traitor’s Gate, 
where the Crown was taken from him. 

On the smaller dagger :— 

This dagger was taken from Parrot, who, in 
company with Blood, was seized and disarmed 
at Traitors’ Gate, on the 9th day of May 1673, 
with the Globe concealed in his breeches. 

I am informed by Maj.-Gen. Sir George 
Younghusband that these inscriptions are 
not entirely accurate, and that it is believed 
proved that Mr. Talbot Edwards was not 
stabbed, but was hit on the head and 
partially stunned by a wooden mallet 
earried for the purpose. He also states 
that Blood and his accomplice were cap- 
tured at the Iron Gate, some 150 yards 
farther east, having passed the Traitors’ 
Gate, moving along the wharf. 

H. J. C. 
Secretary. 
Royal Literary Fund, Stationers’ Hall, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, London, E.C.4. 


Two DANTE PARALLELS.— 
Nec setius tibi pigrum fluentum transmeanti 
quidam supernatans senex mortuus putres attol- 
lens manus orabit ut eum intra navigium trahas : 
nec tu tamen illicita afflectare pietate (Apul. 
* Metamorph.,’ vi. 17). 
Allora stese al legno ambo le mani : 
per che il maestro accorto lo sospinse, 
dicendo: ‘‘ Via costa con gli altri cani!” 
(‘ Inf.,’ viii. 40-42.) 
The passage from Apuleius occurs in that 
part of ‘The Golden Ass’ where Psyche, at 


the bidding of Venus, descends into the In- | 


ferno. She is warned as to how she must 


proceed during her passage, and is told, | 
?nter alia, that when she is being ferried over 
the Infernal river 

it shall come to pass as thou sittest in the boat, 
thou shalt see an old man swimming on the top 
of the river holding up his deadly hands, and 


| desiring thee to receive him into the bark; but 


‘have no regard to his piteous cry, for it is not 
lawful to do so (Adlington’s trans.). 
ii. 

Gaius copied this [the text of the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp] from the writing of Irenaeus, a dis- 
ciple of Polycarp, and he lived with Irenaeus, and 
I, Socrates, wrote it out in Corinth, from the 
copies of Gaius. . . . And I, again, Pionius, 
|wrote it out from the former writings, after 
‘searching for it, because the blessed Polycarp 
shewed it tomeinavision, . and I gathered 
it together when it was almost worn out by 
age. . . . (‘ Martyrdom of Polycarp,’ xxii. 2, 
3—Lake’s trans.). 

A worthy man of Ravenna, whose name was 
Pier Giardino, and who had long been Dante’s 
disciple, grave in his manner and worthy of credit, 
relates that after the eighth month from the day 
|of his master’s death, there came to his house, 
before dawn, Jacopo di Dante, who told him that 
‘that night, while he was asleep, his father Dante 
‘had appeared to him, clothed in purest white, and 
‘his face resplendent with an extraordinary light ; 
‘that he, Jacopo, asked him if he lived, and that 
, Dante replied : ‘* Yes, but in the true life, not our 
life.’ Then he, Jacopo, asked him if he had 
‘completed his work before passing into the true 
| life, and, if he had done so, what had become of 
that part of it which was missing, which they 
jnone of them had been able to find. To this 
‘Dante seemed to answer: * Yes, I finished it”; 
‘and then took him, Jacopo, by the hand and led 
| him into that chamber in which he, Dante, had 
| been accustomed to sleep when he lived in this 
‘life, and, touching one of the walls, he said: 
\‘* What you have sought for so much is here” ; 
{and at these words both Dante and sleep fied from 
| Jacopo at once. For which reason Jacopo said 
| he could not rest without coming to explain what 
he had seen to Pier Giardino, in order that they 
‘should go together and search out the place thus 
| pointed out to him, which he retained excellently 
‘in his memory, and to see whether this had been 
pointed out by a true spirit, or a false delusion. 
|For which purpose, though it was still far in the 
‘night, they set off together, and went to the 
| house in which Dante resided at the time of his 
death. Having called up its present owner, he 
admitted them, and they went to the place thus 
| pointed out; there they found a mat fixed to the 
/ wall, as they had always been used to see it in 
_past days; they lifted it gently up, when they 
found a little window in the wall, never before 
seen by any of them, nor did they even know it 
was there. In it they found several writings, 
jall mouldy from the dampness of the walls, and 
|had they remained there longer, in a little while 
|they would have crumbled away. Having 
thoroughly cleared away the mould, they found 
| them to be the thirteen cantos that had been want- 
‘ing to complete the Commedia (Boccaccios 
_‘ Vita di Dante ’—Bunbury’s trans.). 
| Hux ey St. Brooks. 


32, Granville Gardens, Ealing Common, W5. 


| Anacwaris.—The ‘N.E.D.’ under this 
\heading says :— 

_ A North American water-weed (A. Alsinastrum, 
|also called Elodea Canadiensis) the only species 
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of its genus, remarkable for its unexplained 
appearance in Britain in 1842 and the rapidity 
with which it filled canals, ditches and ponds 
all over the country. 


The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
691) says :-— 

The Anacharis Alsinastrum, or Elodea Canadien- 
sis, from Canada now luxuriates in the rivers of 
England and Prussia, where it was quite unknown 
about 1850. The rapid appearance is all 
the more remarkable as the plant is dicecious, and 
only one sex has reached Europe. 


In this connexion the following para- 
graph from The Iilustrated London News 
of Dec. 2, 1854, is of interest :— 

THE WATER-WEED ANACHARIS ALSINASTRUM.— 
It has at various times ,been stated that this 
plant first appeared in the loch of Dunse Castle, 
Berwickshire, and was detected by Dr. Johnston, 
of Berwick, in 1842. It has now entirely dis- 
appeared. The progress of its growth was not 
watched particularly at the time, but in 1847 
the loch was so completely filled with this plant 
that it became impossible to pull a boat through 
the water without the greatest exertion. At 
this time there were a few swans upon the loch. 


(viii. 


Indeed these birds were accused of having first | 


introduced it. The swans lived entirely upon this 
plant, and began to increase in the most un- 
usually rapid manner. 
raised a brood of seven young. Three pair 
raised broods of five each, besides several pair 
which reared respectively three and two young. 
By the year 1851 the lake was entirely, or, at 
least nearly so, cleared of every appearance of 
Anacharis alsinastrum, and then the swans 
began to die. Mr. Hay had them fed with corn 


and vegetables, but nothing seemed to save) 


them; they gradually began to pine, and are 
now reduced to the origina] number of a few pair. 
But for the last three years there has not been a 
single leaf of the weed seen in the loch, so com- 
pletely have the swans eradicated it from the 
water. They follow the small burns down to 
the Whitadder in search of it, and appear to be 
its most relentless persecutors. 


The Dr. Johnston mentioned was George 


Johnston, M.D. (1797-1855), as to whom! 
see the ‘ D.N.B.’ ; the Mr. Hay was William | 


Hay, J.P. and D.L., Colonel of the Berwick- 
shire Militia (born Feb. 29, 1788; died 
May 16, 1876), the grandfather of the 
‘present owner of Duns Castle. 

In the same paper was advertised :— 


Price 4d., or by post 6d., The New Water Weed, 
Anacharis Alsinastrum (Some Account of it). 


By William Marshall, Esq., of Ely, Cambridge-: 


shire. London: William Pamplin, 
Street, Soho Square, 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


45, Frith 


‘Pay THE PIPER.”—The ‘N.E.D.’ fur- 
nishes examples of the use of this phrase, 
1681 and 1753 ; but the only instance of the 
proverb in full comes from The Daily News, 


In 1848 one pair of birds | 


1895: ‘‘ Londoners had paid the piper, and 
should choose the tune.”’ 

I do not find this in Ray’s very copious 
collection ; but a Scottish origin is claimed 
in No. 50 of The North Briton :— 

That the subject has no right to a nomination 
of ministers, every body must grant; but surely 
(to use a Scotch phrase) they have some right to 
beg a tune, who are obliged to pay the piper ! 

This citation comes from The Scots Maga- 
zine, June, 1763, p. 319/1. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Queries. 


WE. must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


FURNEUX, BERDEWELL AND DENNY 
FAMILIES (see 12 S. x. 369, and ante, p. 9).— 
In the account of Middle Harling in Blome- 
field’s ‘ Norfolk’ it is stated that John of 
Gaunt (as Earl of Richmond) seized of it 
John de Furneux and his sister Elizabeth, 
jas his wards, by reason of his manor of 
Bergham, Cambs, of which Middle Harling 
was held, as of the honour of Richmond. 
Soon after he granted their wardship and 
marriage to Hugh de Cliderhowe, who, in 
1361, granted them to John de Harling, 
by deed dated at Bergham. Harling kept 
his first court by grant of the honour of 
Richmond. 

The fact of these men obtaining the 
wardship of John Furneux makes it prob- 
able that one or both were related to his 
mother. Also, an heir was usually married 
to a relative of his guardian. Therefore 
some particulars of the Furneux, Clitheroe 
_and Harling pedigrees are very pertinent. 
| According to Blomefield, Sir John de Fur- 
neux of Middle Harling and Gatesthorp, 
Norfolk; Bergham, Cambs; Anderby 
Steeple, Yorks; &c., succeeded his grand- 
‘father in 1286, d. about 1318, having m. 
‘Mary, dau. of Nicholas de Twynstead, a 
widow, and had issue (besides Anne, a nun 
at Thetford, where was the family burial- 
place, in 1343, and Elizabeth, wife of John 
‘de Berdewell) a son, Sir John, who m., 
i first, Isabel , who was the mother of 


‘his son John (the husband of Amy, who 
‘rem. Sir Robert Denny) and his dau. Eliza- 

beth (the wife of Thomas Crabbe and after- 
| wards of William Sandham). 


Sir John, m., 
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secondly, in or about 1348, Elizabeth : 
who predeceased him. Can the latter 
have really been the mother of Sir John’s 
children? The dates seem to make it 
probable. Blomefield’s information was un- 
certain, as he falls into at least two errors 
concerning Sir John and his issue. 

Robert Baniard (perhaps identical with 
Robert Baynard mentioned in connexion 
with Geoffrey le Dene and John Spice of 
Bergham in my last) and Maud his wife, 
of East Hall, in Gatesthorp, left a dau. 
Margery. ‘Before 1361” she and John, 
son and heir of Sir John Furneux, and Alice 
Avenaunt, dau. of Rose att Wyke, niece of 
Robert Baniard, released to John Garlek 
all their right in East Hall, which was pur- 
chased by Sir William Berdewell about 
1398 (Blomefield). 


John de Harling, the second guardian of | ana 


John Furneux and the one who most 
probably arranged his marriage, was of 
East Harling in 1350. He was buried there 
in 1392, having m. about 1348 Margaret— 
or Margery—dau. and heir of Sir Thomas 
Jenney (by Elizabeth—or Margery—his 
wife, dau. and co-heir of Sir Nicholas de 
Bourn of Long Stratton, Norfolk, by 
Margaret his wife, who seems to have 
rem. Robert Mortimer), by whom, who rem. 
Sir John de Tudenham, he had issue (besides 
Thomas, Robert and Margaret) a son and 
heir, Sir John, who m. Cecily, dau. of 
Thomas Mortimer of Attleborough (who 
rem. John Radcliffe), and had issue Sir 
Robert and Margaret, wife of Sir Robert de 
Tudenham (Blomefield). 

Hugh de Clitheroe (whose parentage is 
uncertain, as several of the name come 
into the pedigree at this period) m., first, 

, by ;whom he had a dau. and heir, 
Marie, who m., first, John, son and heir of 
Sir Richard Tempest of Hertford, Yorks 
(below), who d. before Feb., 1389/90; she 
m., secondly, before May 20, 1405, Nicholas 
Gascoigne (brother of Judge Gascoigne) 
of Lasingcroft, Yorks; Pendele, Herts ; 
and Wimpole, Cambs (see below). Sir Hugh 
m., secondly, before May, 1347, Isabel, 
dau. and heir of Sir John le Gras [Gros, 
Cras, &e.] of Studley, mear Ripon, and of 
Stanford Rivers, &c., Essex, by Paulina, 
his wife, said to have been an Alington of 
Cambs. [The Alingtons were seated at 
Horseheath, about three miles from Berg- 
ham.] Isabel le Gras had m., first, Sir 
Thomas de Bourne [perhaps named from 
Bourne, Cambs] of Stanford Rivers, by 
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whom she had a dau. and heir, Isabel, who 
m., about 1354, Sir Richard Tempest (above) 
and was mother of John Tempest, who m. 
Marie de Clitheroe (pedigree by Mrs, 
Tempest of Broughton). 


1354-5. Fine.—Sir Richard Tempest v. Bar- 
tholomew de Burghersshe the elder [first Baron 
Burghersh, m. Elizabeth, dau. and co-heir of 
seventh Baron Verden; had property in Cambs]. 
Lands of Studley, &c., which Hugh de Clitheroe 
and Isabel his wife hold for the life of Isabel 
of the inheritance of Bartholomew; to hold to 
Richard and his heirs after the death of Isabel 
(Yorks Fines). 

1325. Cantabrigia. Randolfus de Wynde- 
sore recuperavit seisinam suam de iiij messuagiis, 
ce acris, &c., in Wynepol [Wimpole, fifteen miles 
from Bergham], v. Edmundum de Bohun et 
Matildam uxorem ejus, filiam et heredem Nicholai 
de Segrave, Johannem de Henekere et Johannam 
uxorem ejus, Johannem de Conyton, etc. Abbrev. 
Placit., 18 Edw. II., rot. 114 (Duckett’s ‘ Ducheti- 


1332-3. Master Ralph de Wyndesore, clerk, 
party to a fine of land in Ikelington [Ickleton, 
five miles from Bergham], Cambs, 5 Edw. III. 
(note by Mr. W. Farrer). 

1340-41. The same party to a fine of land in 
Wimpole (ibid.). 

1346. The manor of Wimpole [which was held 
of the fee of De L’Isle by John, son of Geoffrey 
de Pycheforde, in 1302-3] was in the hands of 
Ralph de Wyndesore and his parceners [i.e., 
joint holders, probably co-heirs on the mother’s 
side ; who were they ?] (ibid.). 

1368. En le counte de Cantabr’ Hug’ de 
Clyderowe chivaler tient le manoir q’ feust a 
Rauf de Wyndesore p’ i fee. Abbrev. Rot. Orig., 
42 Edw. III. (‘ Duchetiana’). 

1399 (after). Wynpole: 20s. of the heir of 
Sir Hugh de Cliderowe for one knight’s fee (Feudal 
Aids). | 

1412. 


Nicholas Gascoigne [husband of Marie 


de Clitheroe, above] holds in Wimpole and Arring- 
ton [adjoining], value £20 (ibid.). 

Any trace of a Windsor connexion is 
interesting, in view of the fact that the 
descendants of Amy, Lady Denny, assumed 
the arms of that family. 

Other Windsors connected with Cam- 
bridgeshire were :— 

Hugh de Wyndesore, of whose heirs 
John de Giraud held a messuage in Abingdon 
(adjoining Bergham) in 1279, they holding 
it of the heirs of John de Burgh and 
they of the honour of Richmond (Lysons’s 
‘ Magna Brit.’). 

(The de Burghs held the manor of Wimpole 
and lands in Arrington, &c., in 1382.—Close 
Rolls.) 

Alice (Perrers), widow of Baron Sir William 
de Windsor, to whom the manors of Ramp- 
ton, Cottenham ‘called Ysle Westwyk,” 
Cottenham ‘“‘ called Sanys,” and Impington 
(all a few miles north of Cambridge and 
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adjoining Denny), as well as property in 
many other counties and in London, were 
confirmed by the trustees of Sir William, 
Jan. 8, 8 Ric. IT. (1385) (abstract by 
Mr. J. Harvey Bloom from Lord Willoughby 
de Broke’s deeds). 

(These manors and the advowson of the 
churches of Wimpole and Rampton had 
been held by John, Lord Lisle de Rouge- 
mont, in 1341, and about 1360 Robert de 
Lisle granted some of them to Sir Robert 
Assheton.—‘* Duchetiana.’ ) 

John de Wyndesore (nephew of Baron 
Sir William, and whose wife’s name seems 
to have been Margery), who held Rampton, 
Cottenham and Westwick, &c.,in 1412. He 
had a lawsuit concerning them with Sir 
Richard le Scrope in 1394 (Lysons’s * Magna 
Brit.’ and ‘ Duchetiana ’). 

I should be grateful for further informa- 
tion regarding any of the above. 

(Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 

St. Mark’s Vicarage, 66, Myddelton Square, E.C. 


CaTHOLIC CHAPEL NEAR SOUTH AUDLEY 
SrreetT.—I have heard a tradition that there 
was in the eighteenth century a Catholic 
chapel in the vicinity of Tilney Street and 
South Audley Street. Possibly Portugal 
Street (lately converted into ‘ Balfour 
Place ’’) was so named after the Portuguese 
Embassy, and, if so, a Catholic chapel 
may have been attached to it. Can any 
of your readers afford any information 
on this matter ? B. 


Inquests AvustriA.—I wonder if I 
could be enlightened on the following points. 
In the event of sudden deaths in Austria, 
is any formal inquest or inquiry held? If 
so, what is the name of the chief person 
conducting the inquest ? Is a jury present, 
and are witnesses called as at our own in- 
quests ? In what circumstances, if any, 
might an inquiry be dispensed with ? 

lf these questions cannot be answered 
definitely, perhaps I could be referred to 
some book containing the desired informa- 
tion. HH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : GASKELL.—Does anyone 
know where Mrs. Gaskell’s story entitled 
‘The Half-Brothers’ was originally pub- 
lished ? It appeared in the volume entitled 
“Round the Sofa’ in 1859 ; but it probably, 
like the other stories in the same volume, 

appeared in some magazine previously. 
The story is not the same as the one bearing 
the same title in The Dublin University 


Magazine of November, 1858. The story 
was republished in vol. v. of the Knutsford 
Edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Works. 
J. T. LANCASTER. 
Hollingford, 44, Cherryhinton Road, Cambridge. 


JAMES WALKER, First MASTER OF THE 
CEREMONIES aT Marcate.—On the back 
of a pastel in my possession is the follow- 
ing 

This portrait of Mr. Jas. Walker, lst Master 

of the Ceremonies at Margate in Kent, the 3rd 
son of Mr. Jas. Walker, late of Mansfield in 
Nottinghamshire, by Ann his wife, 2nd Daughter 
of John Monk, mercer, late of the same place, 
was drawn by Moreland, and is an excellent 
likeness, 
The first-named married as his second 
wife Lady Elizabeth Rich, widow of Sir 
Robert Rich of Waverley. This lady is, 
I believe, buried in Margate Church. 

Is there any work on Margate in relation 
to its days as a fashionable resort ? What 
would be exactly the position and office 
of a Master of the Ceremonies at such a place? 

I should also be glad to know if Moreland, 
by whom I take it is meant George Morland, 
painted or drew portraits. 

C. Becuer Picor. 

Nelson Road, Ipswich. 


Divige Rosertson.—This gentleman was 
@ commercial man of some importance in 
the City of London c. 1824-38. Information 
will oblige. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


PROVERBS WANTED.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if some correspondent can kindly 
identify for me the proverbs alluded to in 
the following extracts :— 

1. M. Merry: But why speak ye so faintly, 
or why are ye so sad ? 

R. Roister : Thou knowest the proverb—because 
I cannot be had. 

(Udall, ‘ Ralph Roister Doister,’ 1550, ITI. iii.) 

2. And you have one argument I love you, if 
the proverb be true, for I took you almost in your 
bare shirt (Dryden ‘ Wild Gallant,’ 1669, V. iii.). 

3. Thus, Sir, you see that, in spite of the pro- 
verb, I am like to leave Holland, without making 
1g there (Tom Brown, ‘ Works,’ 1760, 
2). 

4. Accius: What meanes my father to thrust 
me forth in an other boies coate ? Tle warrant 
*tis to as much purpose as a hem in the forehead. 

Half: There was an ancient proverb knockt 
in the head. 

(Lyly, ‘ Mother Bombie,’ 1592, IV. ii.) 

5. A wife being the dearest of the two things 
(according to the common saying) which we 
ought not to lende, nor commit to the trust of 
any other (G. Fenton, ‘ Golden Epistles,’ 1575, 
p. 300, ed. 1582). G. L. APPERSON. 

34, Compton Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
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‘ CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE.’—Who was the SyDNEY Evans OF CARNARVON AND HER 
author and what was the date of publication Son.—In St. James’s Cemetery, Liverpool, 
of the story called * Christopher Tadpole’ ?/ there is a stone with the following inscrip. 


G. L. APPERSON. | 
34, Compton Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. | 
| 


CHAMBERS.—Can any reader | 
give me information as to the brothers and 
descendants of Sir W. Chambers, the archi- | 
tect ? He died in 1796 and was buried’! 
in Westminster Abbey. The *‘ D.N.B.’ gives) 
the wife of his son and the husbands of, 
his four daughters. The husbands’ names | 
were Cottin, Harward, Innes and Millbank. | 
Was Sir W. Chambers’s family connected | 
in any Way with a family of the name of 
Potts of South Shields or Neweastle ? 

R. THomson. 


St. Thomas’s Hospital, S.E.1. 


CHILDREN CARRIED OFF BY EAGLESs.—Are 
there any authentic cases of eagles having 
carried children away ? 

A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


THomas Brown.—I have a copy of the 
‘Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, containing 
many Miscellaneous Discourses in Prose and. 
Verse, with an Addition of his Genuine 
Remains.’ It is the seventh edition, and 
was “ printed by and for Edward Midwinter, 
at the Looking Glass on London Bridge, 
1730.” Mr. Brown, whose poems would not 
all pass as suitable for young ladies, was 
also, along with Mr. Savage, the author or 
translator of the ‘Whole Comical Works ot 
Mons. Searron,’ of which I possess the first 


volume of the seventh edition, containing 


the ‘Comical Romance of a Company of 
Stage Players.’ 

Who was Mr. Thomas Brown, and where 
can I find a list of his writings ? 

[An account of Thomas Brown will be found in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ and his life and writings were much 
discussed in our 6th Series. The 1730 edition 
possessed by our correspondent does not, however, 
seem to be mentioned.] 


“Moron.”’—At p. 129 of ‘The Revolt of 
Civilization,’ a book written, I believe, by 


an American, I find the following sentence :— | 


It is a mutilated, deformed, moron humanity 


which glowers or drivels at us through expres- , 


sionist pictures. 

What is the meaning of “‘ Moron” ? 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

(This word (uwpds, dull, sluggish; silly, 
foolish) has been recently adopted in medical 
phraseology as the name for a certain recognized 
type of mental defective. It is not inthe * N.E.D.,’ 
vol. L-N, published in 1908.] 


| at rest. 


tion :— 

Underneath this stone lies buried the bod 
Sydney Evans, the wife of John Evans, Esq., 
Solicitor, Carnarvon, in the County of Carnarvon- 
shire, North Wales, who for many years had been 
a resident in the town of Liverpool. She was the 
daughter of the Reverend William Griffith, Clerk 
of the County of Anglesey. Age of 71 years on 
the Ist of May, 1833, death summoned her from 
this troubled world in the hope of enjoying 
eternal repose in that happy realm where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
By her express desire it is stated on her 
tomb that she was the affectionate Mother of a 
son, whose unparalleled wrongs and persecution 


of 


‘in Carnarvon, Carnarvonshire, and Liverpool, 


Lancashire, perpetrated, brought her old age 


oppressed with sorrow to the grave. 


Can anyone supply information respect- 
ing the wrongs suffered by Mrs. Evans's 
son ? D. 


May Day CHEESE CEREMONY.—Under 
date April, 1827, a writer in Hone’s ‘ Table 
Book” states that the following custom 
has been carried out from time immemorial 
at Randwick, near Stroud. Three large 
Gloucester cheeses, on the first of May, 
are decked with flowers, placed on litters 
adorned with flowers and boughs of trees, 
and carried through the village, with a 
band and a shouting crowd, to the church- 
yard. Here the cheeses are taken from 
the litters and rolled three times round the 
church. They are then redecorated, put 
on the litters, and carried in state to the 
middle of the village. where they are cut 
up and distributed among the inhabitants. 
What was the object of this ceremony and 
was it done in other districts ? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


“ B.C.,” Poet on CHEEsE.—In Hone’s 
‘Table Book,’ 90, there is a ‘ Poet’s 
Epistle of Thanks’ for “ham and Stilton,” 

_ having sixty lines devoted to Stilton cheese. 
‘It is signed “B. C.,”” and addressed to 
T., Esqr., Jan. 1827.” Who was 
R. HepGer WALLACE. 


Sussex CHarms (see ante, p. 147).—I 
should be glad to obtain the name of a well- 
| edited collection of charms of this nature. 
| ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK. 
AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Can ‘any 
| reader tell me the author of the following quotation 
_ and in which: poem it occurs ? 
| ‘* Who, in the beauty of their days 

For England’s sake lost all butEngland’s rer 


r 


D 
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Replies. 


‘THE MISTLETOE BOUGH.’ 
(12 8S. xi. 171, 214, 238, 273.) 


As [I was born at Bramshill House (Hamp- 
shire) and brought up in the traditions of 
that place, I may be allowed to know more 
about it than most people. Certain mis- 
takes have found:their way into print ; quite 
recently a ridiculous account of the story 
was given at an “outing” of a local Field 
Club. These sort of errors uttered under 
the egis of the Society of Antiquaries do 
harm by perpetuating mistakes. * 

The question is often asked, Where did 
the incident happen ? More than one old 
ancestral mansion in England, as well as one 
on the Continent, in Italy, claim to be the 
scene of the tragedy. Amongst our English 
houses where the tragedy is said to have 
occurred three are in Hampshire, viz., Mar- 
well Hall, Malshanger and Bramshill. How 
the first two are connected with the legend 
Ido not know, but of the last—Bramshill— 
I propose to tell. 

This unhappy wedding-day has been de- 
scribed in verse by Haynes Bayly in the 
ballad ‘The Mistletoe Bough,’ set to music 
by Sir Henry R. Bishop. But Haynes 
Bayly is not the only person that has re- 
lated the story of the lady who hid in the 
old oak chest. Samuel Rogers, banker and 
poet—a member of the Holland House set, 
when that place was the rendezvous of men 
of letters in the first part of the nineteenth 
century—has, in his ‘Italy,’ in the poem 
‘Ginevra,’ told the same story, the scene 
being laid in Modena, and the vietim— 
the bride—a member of the illustrious house 
of Orsini, married to her first love, Francesco 
Doria. Furthermore, Rogers has mentioned 
how enraptured he was with her picture by 
Zampieri. This last is an important point 
to bear in mind, for it will later enable us to 


fix the date of the chest being brought to. 


England. 

What is, then, the connexion of the tale 
with England and with an English house, 
Bramshill? In one of the noble Italian 
families there is a tradition that a member 
of the family did perish in the manner de- 
scribed, and that later the chest in which the 
bride had hidden and in which she had found 
her death was purchased by an Englishman 
travelling in Italy. 

Sir John Cope, Bart., of Hanwell Castle, 


Oxon, before he succeeded his elder brother, | 


Sir Anthony, in the title and estates in 1676, 
did ‘spend many years of his life’ on the 
Continent, as family papers preserved at 
Bramshill show. During the time he was 
abroad he purchased several pieces of furni- 
ture, including a large -chest. When his 
eldest son, Sir John Cope, Bart., bought 
Bramshill from the trustees of Sir Robert 
Henley, this chest came thither. Rogers 
wrote that the picture of Ginevra was painted 
by Zampieri (also known as Domenico), who 
was born in 1581 and died in 1641. Sir John 
Cope was in Italy in the first half of the 
seventeenth century ; he, as already stated, 
purchased a chest when on his foreign tour. 
The tradition in the Italian family, as before 
mentioned, is that one member found her 
death in a chest on the day of her marriage, 
and that the chest was sold to an English- 
man. If Rogers is correct in saying he 
saw the picture by Zampieri then the rest 
of the tale pieces together like the parts of a 
puzzle. The chest remained at Bramshill 
until the year 1812, when on the death of 
Sir Denzil Cope without issue it passed to 
his widow, who removed it to Firgrove 
House, Hampshire. When Lady Cope died 
in 1840 it became the property of her 
nephew, in whose family it still remains. 
Thus we see how the Italian romance 
travelled to England, and how Bramshill 
became connected with the story of * The 
Mistletoe Bough.’ 

Traditions that have centred around a 
place seldom, if ever, become divorced from 
it. In the gallery at Bramshill is another 
large chest that the imagination of visitors 
has fixed upon as the “ Mistletoe Bough 
Chest.” This has been photographed by a 
local photographer, and sold on picture 
postcards under the title ‘ The Bridal Chest 
at Bramshill.’ 

A few words are now needed to describe 
the original chest which was once at Brams- 
hill. It was of Italian workmanship and 
in Italian is called a cassione. Such were 
used in former days to carry the bride’s 
trousseau to her husband’s home. The chest 
in question measured about eight feet in 
length and was three feet in height and the 
same in breadth; thus it was quite big 
enough for anybody to hide in. The front 
was divided into three sections, each sepa- 
rated from the other by panels. The 
inside of the lid had three hinges, the lorig 
straps of which ended in fleurs-de-lis. In 
the upper centre was a globe supported by 
two amoretti, having arabesques beneath. On 
one side, in a landscape, were two figures 
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kneeling in homage to a crowned figure the first of 1844 onwards ; the first four edi- 
holding a sceptre and seated on a throne;) tions of ‘Joanne’ (1841-1865); all the 
behind the kneeling figures was a man in| editions of ‘Murray’ from 1838 (the first) 
armour. On the opposite side were two save the thirteenth, of which I believe 
armed men with shields meeting a third man. there is no copy either in the British Museum 
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At each end of the lid was a man in armour 
standing on a pavement. 

The question may be asked, Why did. 
the bride propose a game of hide-and-seek | 
to celebrate the wedding festivities? In| 
answer it has been said that such a game, 
was a relic of an old custom, when a bride. 
hid after her wedding and had to be caught ; | 
it was typical of the ancient custom of mar- 
riage by capture. | 

As the tale of ‘The Mistletoe Bough’ still 
clings to Bramshill, and as tradition asserts | 
that the lost bride was.a member of the Cope. 
family, I may here say that no member. 
of my family ever perished on her wedding- 
day either by hiding in a chest or in any, 
other manner. Bramshill House was built, 
in the early years of the seventeenth cen-| 
tury by Edward, Lord Zouche. John Thorpe 
was the architect, who also designed Hat- 
field House for the Earl of Salisbury and 
Holland House for Sir Walter Cope. In. 


1699 the Bramshill estate was purchased by | 
Sir John Cope, Bart., the sixth baronet, 


whose ancestor, Sir Anthony Cope, was 
created a baronet in 1611. There is no con- | 
firmation for the statement sometimes made 
that Bramshill House was built for the eldest 
son of James I., viz., Henry, Prince of Wales. 
JOHN HAUTENVILLE COPE. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


GUIDE-BOOKS (12 S. xi. 245).—Like Sir 
H. G. Forpuam I have a considerable 
collection of old guide-books (and maps), | 
but almost wholly limited to Switzerland | 
and the chain of the Alps. Many years ago 
(1889) I published in London a book en- 
titled ‘ Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide-books,’ | 
but I should now be able to enlarge it enor- 
mously, as I have since then collected many 
other examples of old guide-books. My 
earliest is J. J. Wagner’s ‘Index Memora-_ 
bilium Helvetiae’ (Ziirich, 1684), while I 
also possess the third edition of this book, 
issued in 1701 under the title of ‘ Mercurius | 
Helveticus,’ but I have never succeeded in 
obtaining the second edition dated 1688, 
though the engraved title with that date is. 
in my copy of the 1701 edition. Then I have 
all the five early editions of the ‘ Délices de la | 
Suisse’ (1714-1778) ; the first edition (1793) | 
and many subsequent editions of ‘ Ebel’s| 
Guide’; many editions of ‘ Baedeker’ from , 


or at the publisher’s. 

Among my old maps of Switzerland, 
Savoy and Piedmont the oldest is that of 
Switzerland, by Conrad Tiirst, made 1495.7, 
but this only in facsimile, as there are only 
two or three copies of the original known. 

I have copies of Miinster’s (1544 and 
1550) ‘Cosmographia Universalis,’ and of 
J. Stumpf’s ‘Chronik’ (1548, 1586, and 
1606), all of which contain general Swiss 
maps, and also special maps of various 
regions. My oldest separate originals are 
the nine sheets of Thomas Schépf’s map of 
the Bernese Oberland of 1578, and four 
of Metellus, dated 159-*. 

Among my early Savoy maps I have 
photographs or facsimiles of several earlier 
than the Savoy of Bullion (1570), and many 
originals dated after 1600, as well as an 
Ortelius of 1603. I have also a photograph 
of the first edition (1680) of Borgonio’s 
map, of which only some dozen copies of 
the original are known, as well as an original 
of the edition of 1772. I have also Sm 
H. G. ForpuHam’s useful ‘Studies in Carto- 
Bibliography ’ (1914), and many books in 
French and German on the general subject 
of cartography. 

I agree with Sim H. G. ForpxHam that it 


is a most fascinating subject of study, but 


Lhave not seen The Times article of July 25 
last. W. A. B. Coormee. 
Grindelwald, Switzerland. 


Toast AND WATER (12 8. x. 230).—Toast 
and water was made by pouring boiling 
water upon freshly toasted bread. When 
cold the liquor was poured off, generally into 
glass jugs or vessels. It was a hay-coloured 
liquid and not unpalatable. ‘When I went 
up to Oriel College, Oxford, in 1857, it was 
served at dinner as an alternative to beer. 
I am told that in 1864 it was served at Win- 
chester College to candidates for scholarships 
at the lunch provided for them by the College 
during the examination, not in glass jugs. 
Its use in Oxford prevailed till the corpora- 
tion provided drinking water of good quality, 
that previously derived from pumps and 
wells not being always fit to drink, As the 
water had been boiled, toast and water was 
regarded as quite safe to drink. It must 
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have gone out of use in Oxford between 1860. 
and 1870. JoHN R. MaGRatu. 


Recipes for constructing this nutritious but | 
rather insipid beverage may be found in 
almost any standard cookery book. The 
following is given in Mrs. Beeton’s book :— 

Ingredients.—One crust of bread, one pint of 
cold water. 

Method.—Toast the bread very brown and 
hard but do not burn it or it will impart a dis- | 
agreeable flavour to the water. Put it into a jug, 
pour over it the cold water, let it soak for one 
hour then strain and use. 

Other recipes substitute boiling water 
for cold water. 

My parents always had a jug of it at. 
dinner some sixty years ago, but I think 
if one asked for it at the Ritz or Carlton 
nowadays the waiter would have a fit on 
the ~pot. WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


I well remember ‘toast and water” 
as a drink for children (and parents) at the 
midday meal, about 1840; and I remember 
our doctor recommending to a _ tippling 
patient, ‘‘ Nothing stronger than toast | 
and water,’ about 1850. It was made, 
in a special jug with a straining provision | 
at the back of the spout, by pouring boiling 
water on a piece of well-toasted bread, and 
letting it stand till.cold, the toast remaining | 
while the drink lasted. It is still drunk 
by a few people. 

Winterton, Lines. 


In ‘A Manual of Nursing, Medical and 
Surgical,” by Lawrence Humphrey, at 
Appendix A is :— 

Toast and Water.—One quart of toast and 
water may be made by browning a crust of 
bread before the fire, and placing it in a jug, after | 
which one quart of cold water is poured over it. 
The jug should then be covered and allowed to 
stand aside for half an hour. | 


H. St. J. M. | 


November llth. | 

The late Mr. Dowsing was 80 years of age when 
he died, and had been of a tender constitution all 
his life. He was very regular and temperate. 
Rose about half-past 8, dined at 2, drank tea at 5, 
supped at 9, and went to bed at 10. He drank 
little wine—two or three glasses mixed with water | 
—no malt liquor. Toast and water was his sub- | 
poms (From the ‘Farington Diary,’ Nov. 11, 


E. C. WrENHOLT, | 
3, Ellachie Road, Alverstoke, Hants. | 


[Our correspondent also sends us receipes from | 
‘The Dictionary of Daily Wants’ (1841); ‘The 
Cook and Housekeeper’s Manual, by Mistress 
Margaret Dods of the Clinkum Inn, St. Ronans’ | 
(1842); and Francatelli’s ‘ Cookery Book ’ (1860).] | 


To the best of my recollection my mother 
used to make this beverage by toasting 
a slice of bread and then putting it in a 
jug and pouring boiling water over it. This 


is substantially the method recommended 


by Mrs. Beeton, whose recipe for making 
it is as follows :— 

Ingredients.—A slice of bread, 1 quart of boiling 
water. 

Mode.—Cut a slice from a stale loaf (a piece of 
hard crust is better than anything else for the 


purpose). Toast it of a nice brown on every side, 


but do not allow it to burn, or blacken. Put it into 
a jug, pour the boiling water over it, cover it 
closely, and let it remain until cold. When 
strained, it will be ready for use. Toast and 
water should always be made a short time before 
it is required, to enable it to get cold; if drunk 
in a tepid or lukewarm state, it is an exceedingly 
disagreeable beverage. If, as is sometimes the 
case, this drink is wanted in a hurry, put the 
toasted bread into a jug and only just cover it 
with the boiling water; when this is cool, cold 


water may be added in the proportion required, 


and the toast and water strained; it will then 
be ready for use, and is more expeditiously pre- 
pared than by the above method. A toasted 
biscuit, instead of the bread, is a good thing to 
use. 

I well remember my mother, when we 
were children at home, giving us toast and 
water when we were ill andfeverish. It was 
supposed to be better for us than cold water. 
It was not used as a general drink, but only 
made and given to us when we were ill. 

Wm. Setr-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Here is recipe from ‘ Still Room Cookery : 
Recipes Old and New,’ by Mrs. C. S. Peel 
(London, Archibald Constable and Co., 
1905) :— 

A nicely made piece of toast (stale bread), 
lightly but crisply browned. Put into a jug, 


| pour over boiling water, cover and when cold strain 


through a muslin. This must be made quite 


.two hours before it is wanted and can be iced 


if liked. 
As a child and youth (residing in Norfolk) 
I drunk nothing else at dinner, and greatly 
appreciated it when newly made. 
J. Hupson. 
Woodhall Spa. 


{Several other correspondents thanked for re- 
plies and recipes to the same effect.] 


[Irish Kitr (12 8. xi. 231).—The 
inquiry of your correspondent regarding 
the Irish kilt is one of those concerning dress 
difficult to answer from authentic records, 


| for unfortunately there is no encyclopedia of 


dress which gives details enabling exact 
reproduction to be made. Answers to such 
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questions can only be given by correspon- 
dents seeking to fix knowledge which has 
come to them through tradition or ex- 
perience. As regards the Scots kilt, much 
confusion exists by the mixing of names 
and their very careless use, due in some 
measure to ignorance. The Scots garment 
is a kilt, not kilts. It is made of tartan, 
which is the material. The plaid is the 
check design woven into the tartan. The 
plaid also has another significance, namely, 
the long piece of material used as a shawl. 
-In former days the plaid was long, and the 
method of folding it around the loins to 
form a skirt gave rise to the pleats from 
which the modern kilt is developed. In the 
Scots kilt the pleatings are all to the left, 
each pleat extending sufficiently beyond the 
preceding one to exhibit the downward line 
of the chief band of colour forming the centre 
of that which, when crossed, forms the check. 
The pleated part is sufficient to reach to 
midway of each hip, the other parts being 
plain. To put the Scots kilt on it is drawn 
a little above the waist, the right hand 
carries the underfold of the apron over to, 
the left-hand side of the waist. Being thus 
in position, the left-hand part is drawn over) 
to the right hip, where it is secured by two. 
straps and buckles. The front apron then) 
shows the whole design of the check. The, 
checks of course have their Clan significance. 

The revival of the Irish kilt shows a de- 
parture from the Scots garment, the pleats 
mostly being right and left in form of what is 
known as the box pleat. Of. these box 
pleats I have seen three, five, seven, and nine | 
in number, though there may be many) 
variations. In many cases the apron front | 
is closed, turning the kilt into a skirt. It 
also has been made attached to a bodice 
for support. Checks have no significance 
as in the Scots kilt. Where mentioned at 
all .historically the colour is saffron; very 
rarely a light mauve is used and still more 
rarely green. The material is a native 
homespun. Both Scots and Irish kilt are 
necessarily without pockets. Whilst the 
Scots kilt has the addition of the sporan in 
full dress, the Irish kilt is without this 
decoration, which sometimes in the Scots 
kilt also serves as a pouch. 

As regards the petticoats worn by boys 
in the West, I have seen them in various 
forms. They are generally made of home- 
spun, thick and coarse, and consequently 
warm to the wearer, whose ages ranged 
from infants to 14 or 15 years. In the 


early seventies my mother made a large 
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number for West of Ireland use. There 
were four varieties or styles. One, a plain 
skirt, supported by fastening around the 
waist with a band; another, little used, 
being plainly cut and with open or apron 
front after the style of the Scots kilt. A 
third was supported by a bodice, fastening 
at the back with buttons and buttonholes. 
The fourth had the front of the supporting 
bodice of similar material to the skirt, only 
needing sleeves and the back to be of simi- 
lar material to be a frock. They were all 
worn with short jackets. One of the most 
beautiful and artistic skirt costumes ever 
worn by young gentlemen is one founded 
upon an Albanian style. The Greek skirt 
costume is too well known by photographs 
of Greek soldiers to need discription. 
BARRADEL. 


In The Times of Aug. 31 (p. 12) is a full- 
length portrait of Lord Ashbourne “ in Irish 
costume,” in which strange dress he attended 
the ** Memorial Service for Michael Collins 
and Arthur Griffith’ in Paris. The cos- 
tume much resembles the accepted High- 
land dress. The main differences are that 
the cap is apparently a round soft woollen 
thing, much like the old ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” 
and the kilt—if kilt it be—is very short, 
shorter than that of “ the old Highlander” 
in Tottenham Court Road, formerly outside 
a tobacco shop, now (or recently) taking 
snuft at the door of a linoleum shop. Lord 
Ashbourne’s skirt, though probably a kilt, 
may be merely part of a long coat divided 
by a belt. The photograph is not clear. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


WIFE IMPALING HusBANp’s (12 8. 
xi. 249).—That ladies impaled their paternal 
arms on the dexter side of their own seals 
is a fact well known (Mr. WatrerR RYE will 
find some remarks on that subject in The 
Genealogist, N.S., vol. xxxi., 1914, p. 7), but 
whether only in pura viduitate is uncertain. 
A notable example is the seal of Joan de 
Lacy, Countess of Lincoln and Lady of | 
Audley, who has the coat of her last husband, 
Nicholas de Audley, impaled on the sinister 
side. See ‘Additional Charters,’ B.M., 
No. 53588, 1369. 

It is held by some that this custom was 
observed only when the family of the femme 
was of higher rank than that of the baron. 
But I greatly doubt it. 

The beautiful seal of Ela, dau. of Wm. 
Longspee and widow of James de Audley 
(A.D. 1272) also displays her family arms 
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to the right of her, on a separate shield it 
is true, while her late husband’s arms are 
seen on a separate shield to her left (sinister 
side) (‘ Add. Ch.,’ B.M.). But as regards 
mere impaling, Mr. RY will find Royal ex- 
amples in Planché’s ‘ Pursuivant of Arms,’ 
pp. 203, 204. CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


The following may bear upon Mr. Rye’s 
question. There was an old occasional cus- 
tom of placing the wife’s arms first, if she 
were of higher rank or greater estate (see, ¢.9., 
Nisbet’s ‘ System of Heraldry,’ 1722, vol. ii., 
p. 52: an author by no means out of date). 
This is on all fours with the practice of put- 
ting official arms to the dexter, and those of 
the holder of the office to the sinister, as 
in the case of a bishop o1 an officer of arms. 

F. P. BaRNarp. 


I have read Mr. RYE’s query with great 
interest, and beg to submit the following :-— 

1. If you sketch the arms as described in 
the porch, and then turn the paper round 
and hold it up to the light, the result is 
not a normal arrangement. True, it would 
give you the husband’s coat on the dexter 
and the wife’s on the sinister, but the 
marshalling of each coat would be incorrect, 
as it would make England 1 and 4, France 
2 and 3, and on the other side 1 and 4 a 
lion rampant (to the sinister) and 2 and 3 
a double-headed eagle. In addition, the 
lions of England would be passant towards 
the sinister instead of towards the dexter as 
normally ; only such charges as the fleur-de-lis 
and other symmetrical figures would re- 
main possible in a reverse. 

2. If you sketch the normal, and then 
hold it reversed yp to the light, the result 
is not what posed: on the porch, because, 
again, the lions are facing the wrong way. 

3. Though there probably are instances 
of a seal-engraver or mason making a 
mistake by copying a reverse, this would 
not appear to be a case in point. In early 
days great latitude was allowed when con- 
joining husband’s and wife’s achievements, 
and it is only since the decline of the martial 
use ‘of heraldic insignia that fixed rules 
have developed or been laid down. 

The following from ‘The Law and 
Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,’ by 
George Seton, M.A., F.S.A., Advocate 
(1863), may be of interest :— 

As early examples of entire impalement we 
have that of Margareta, dau. and heiress of John 
Cragy of that Ilk (1377), Marian, wife of Sir 
William Dalziel (1392), and Mariota, dau. and 
heiress of Reginald Cheyne of Inverugie, and wife 
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of John, second son of Sir Edward Keith, Mari- 
schal of Scotland (c. 1360). The peculiar thing 
in the second case is that the lady is unknown, 
but her arms are on the dexter side and the 
husband’s on the sinister [dexter, a saltire 
cantoned in chief with a cinquefoil]. The hus- 
band’s are also on a separate seal attached to 
the same charter. 

Even in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
very few examples of impaling on seals of Scotch 
ladies are to be found, the only instances in 
Laing’s work being :— 

1. Isabella, Countess of Lennox and Duchess 
of Albany (1445). 

2. Elizabeth Ogston, wife of Adam Hepburn of 
Craigie (1503). 

3. Alison Douglas, widow of David Hume of 
Wedderburn (1535). 

4. Margaret, Duchess of Chatelherault (1560). 
a “ee Home, wife of Alexander Erskine 

. 

In all of these but the first one, an ordinary 
impalement is carried out, husband’s arms on 
the dexter, and wife’s to the sinister.” 

Cartes A. H. FRANKLIN. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, S.E.1. 


COMMONWEALTH MARRIAGES AND BURIALS 
(12 8. x. 81, 104, 124, 142, 175).—In Secobel’s 
“Acts and Ordinances of Parliament,’ 
cap. vi. of 1653, the manner in which 
marriages are to take place is plainly given, 
and it is interesting, in these days, when so 
much objection is made to the word “* obey,” 
to note the simple form by which a couple 
were united. I do not know if the marriage 
vows, as here given, are retained by any of 
the Nonconformist sects. 

The Act directs how marriages should be 
solemnized and registered after Sept. 29, 
1653. 

Henry Scobel was Clerk of the Parliament, 
and the Acts were printed in 1658. There 
are also instructions for registration of births 
and burials. 

The party to be married shall deliver in 
writing at least twenty-one days before the 
intended marriage or cause to be delivered to 
the Register appointed by this Act for the 
respective parish in which each party to be 
married liveth, the names, surnames, addi- 
tions and places of abode of the parties to 
be married, and of their parents, guardians, 
or overseers. 

All of which the said Register shall publish or 
cause to be published 3 several Lords-days then 
next following at the close of the morning Exercise 
in the publique Meeting place called Church or 
Chappel, or (if the parties to be married desire it) 
in the Market-place next to the said Church or 
Chappel on three Market-days in three several 


| weeks next following, between the hours of eleven 


and two. [The Register then makes a true 
certificate (upon request of parties concerned) of 
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the due performance thereof.] Without which 
Certificate the persons hereinafter authorized shall 
not proceed in such marriage. 

If there be any exception to the marriage the 
Register shall insert the same, with name of 
person making the exception, &c. 

Then the parties to be married had to go 
before a Justice of the Peace ‘ within and 
of the same County, City or Town Corporate 
where publication shall be made as afore- 
said,” the certificate and the consent of the 
parents, guardians, or overseers being pro- 
duced. 

If either party was under the age of 21, 
the Justice had to examine witnesses, on 
oath or otherwise, concerning the truth of 
the certificate, and if no reason appeared to 
the contrary the marriage was proceeded 
with. 

The Man to be married, taking the Woman to 
be married by the hand, shall plainly and dis- 
tinctly pronounce these words, I, A.B., here in the 
presence of God the searcher of all hearts, take 
thee, C.D., for my wedded Wife ; and do also in 
the presence of God, and before these witnesses, 
promise to be unto thee a loving and faithfu 
husband. 

And then the Woman, taking the Man by the 
hand, shall plainly and distinctly pronounce 
these words: I, C.D., do here in the presence of 
God the searcher of all hearts, take thee, A.B., for 
my wedded Husband, and do also in the presence 
of God, before these witnesses, promise to be unto 
thee a loving, faithful and obedient wife. 

The Justice then declared them husband 
and wife. 

(No other form of Marriage to be lawful in the 
Commonwealth of England after 29th Sept. 1653.) 

Every parish had to provide a book “ of 
good Vellum or Parchement ”’ in which the 
marriages were registered, as were also all 
births of children, and al! burials, of all 
sorts of people “ within every Parish.” 

A person was to be selected to keep the 
book, who should enter in writing 
all such Publications, Marriages, Births of Chil- 
dren, and Burials of all sorts of persons, and the 
Names of every of them, and the days of the 
moneth and year of Publications, Marriages, Births 
and Burials, and the Parents, Guardians or Over- 
seers names. 

The Justice of the Peace had to subscribe 
the entry of every such marriage, publica- 
tions and certificate. 


The following were the authorized 
charges :— 
Entry of marriage, publications and 


certificate, ‘“‘ 12d. and no more.” 

Entry of every marriage, “12d. and no 
more.” 

Entry of birth and of death, “4d. and 
no more.” 


| 


There was no charge in connexion with 
people living upon alms. 
| The Justice, if it was desired, had to give 
to the parties so married 
_a Certificate in Parchement under his hand and 
‘seal, of such marriage, and of the day of the 
/solemnization thereof, and of two or more of 
witnesses then present. 

The Justice’s clerk could receive “ 124d, 
and no more.” 

The ages of the parties consenting to be 
married were, man, 16 years; woman, 14 
years. 

The above Act was passed Aug. 24, and 
confirmed in Parl. 1656, cap. 10. 

The Times of Aug. 14 had the following 
very interesting information :— 

BISHOPS AGAINST THE “ OBEY.’’—Portland 
'(Oregon), Sept. 12.—The House of Bishops of 
| the Episcopal Church has voted by thirty-six to 
| twenty-seven in favour of removing the word 
‘obey ” from the marriage ritual. If the House 
of Deputies concurs, the proposal will be subject 
|to the approval of the General Convention to be 
| held in 1925.—Reuter. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Epmunp (12 S. xi. 149).—Let 
‘me first point out that the correct spelling 
of the astronomer’s Christian name is ** Ed- 
mond ” (see 9 8S. x. 361, col. 1, note). 

My rather extensive notes on Halley con- 
tain this item :— 

He was of a happy constitution and preserved 
his memory and judgment to the last, as he did 
also that particular cheerfulness of spirit for which 
| he was remarkable. In, his person, he was 

of a middle stature inclining to tallness, of a thin 
habit of body and a fair complexion, and always 
spoke as well as acted with an uncommon degree 
of spritliness and vivacity. (‘ Biog., Brit.,’ iv. 
2516-2517; London, 1757.) 

The above was quoted in my article en- 
titled ‘Some Material for a Pedigree of Dr. 
Edmond Halley,” in The Genealogist, xxv. 
(London, July, 1908), in which mention was 
made of several original portraits of Halley 
and their respective locations. 

It may be of interest to add that the set 
of beautiful Latin hexameter verses prefixed 
by Halley to the first edition of Newton’s 
‘Principia’ (1687) have recently been 
' translated from a Latin text into the auxiliary 
language Ido, in hexameter verse, by Mr. 
Gilbert H. Richardson, 164, Ryehill, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. A rather free translation 
in English verse appeared in The General 
Magazine of Arts and Sciences, edited by 
B. Martin (London, January, 1755). 

EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 

4450, Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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An Earty Army Lust (12 8. xi. 104, 122, | 
907, 239).—The first six and a half lines 
of the note to the above Army List were 
copied verbatim, and give its official de- 
scription. 

It is generally understood that all calen- | 
dared documents are in manuscript, except | 
where it is specifically stated that they are 
printed. 

In the original, the writer has two different 
styles of forming his B’s” and “ 
but as a rule the former are distinctly 
formed, whilst occasionally they resemble 
the manner in which he very often forms 
his “P’s,” «Ze. with an inward curl to 
the end like an ‘‘o,” so that his second. 
way of writing a capital ““B” in certain 
extreme cases can barely, if at all, be dis- 
tinguished from 

First Regt. of Foot Guards.—The third 


line (which was inadvertently omitted) 


should contain the names of 


John Strode, _ | John Heily | 
Lt Colonel | 

For ‘ Boutton” (not Bourton) read 
Boulton. 

All the numbers in the last column, upper | 
table, ante, p. 123, are consistently one line 
too high, owing to a slight error in printing. 

Iam very much obliged to CoLONEL LESLIE 
for so kindly and politely co1recting the, 
errors, Which I regret appeared, but it was | 
consoling to find that he, too, was human, | 
and erred. E. H. FArRBROTHER. 

[We regret that in slightly extending the table 
to make it fit the page, a white space was inserted 
at the bottom instead of the top of the column of 
figures and the consequent dislocation missed in 
revising. | 


Faminy (12 8. xi. 211).—If 
inquirer would accept a slight deviation in 
the spelling of the surname he should, 
perhaps, make a note of a turf celebrity 
named William Fitzhardinge Oldaker, born 
at Gerrards Cross in 1810, and died at 
Chester in 1884. 

The pluralized form of the surname, 
Oldacres, is found in Leicestershire and 
Rutlandshire. Some years ago there was 
a clergyman named Oldacres beneficed in 
Yorkshire. D. Reap. 


Peter Crown 


The following notes are from the Registers | 


of Wickhamford, Co. Worcester :— 
Buriats. 1538-1784. 


1642, April 5, Richard Oldakers. | 
1654/5, Feb. 4, Elizabeth Oldakers, widow. | 
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was buried upon the 30th day of May, 
1671. 

‘* When she liued here she liued to die 

But now to liue eternally.” 

1691, June 25, ‘‘ hestter old Akers vid.” 
1697, May 25, Anne, wife of Thomas Oldacres. 
1698/9, March 17, Richard Oldacres. 
1701, Oct. 1, Richard Oldacres. 
1706/7, Jan. 20, Mary, d. widdow Oldacres. 
1769, Oct. 24, Thomas Oldacre. 
1716, Aug. 17, Richard Oldacre. 
1716, Sep. 2, Mary Oldacre. 
1744/5, Feb. 6, Anne Oldacres. 
1748, July 13, Nanny, d. Thos. and Mary Oldaker. 
1755, May 13, Hester Oldakre. 
1768, March 30, Thomas Oldacre. 


MARRIAGES. 1556-1784. 
1639, Nov. 30, John Oldakers and Dorothy 


Godward. 

1641, Nov. 14, Richd. Oldakers and Frances 
Mickleton. 

1684, May 19, Henery Willmott and Mary Old 
Ak 


ers. 

1700, July 10, Robt. Mason, Jun. and Frances 
Oldacres, B. 

1701, Oct. 7, Willm. Oldacre and Hester Lewis, 


Lic. 
1729, Jan. 31, Thos. Oldacre and Mary Widows 
of ye parish. 
BAPTISMS. 1538-1784. 
1643, Oct, 22, Mary, d. Richd. Oldakers. 
1645, Sept. 8, Anne, d. Richd. Oldakers. 
1646/7, March 14, Richd., s. Richd. Cidakers. 
1663, Aug. 23, Richd., s. Thomas Oldakers. 
1665, Sep. 2, Mary, d. Thomas Oldacres. 
1667, Nov. 12, Anne, d. Thomas Old : akers Senr. 
1669/70, Feb. 10, Willm., s. Thomas Oldacres. 
1673, Aug. 10, Frances, d. Thomas Acres. 
1684, Oct. 22, Willm., s. Thomas old Akers. 
1686, Sep. 30, James, s. Thomas old Akers. 
1688, Dec. 15, John, s. Thomas old Akers. 
1688/9, March 21, Mary, d. Richd. Oldackers. 
1690, Oct. 29, Richd., s. Richd. old Akers. 
1690/1, Feb. 16, Elizh., d. Thos. old Akers. 
1692, Dee. 21, Frances, d. Richd. old Akers. 
1692/3, Feb. 12, Richd.. s. Thos. ould Akers. 
1694/5, Jan. 30, Mary, d. Thos. old Akers. 
1695, Aug. 18, Elizh., d. Richd. Old Aker. 
1730/1, Jan. 14, Mary, d. Thos. and Mary Oldacker. 
1732, Dec. 27, Thos., s. Thos. and Mary Oldacre. 
1735, April 24, Willm., s. Thos. and Mary Old- 
acres. 
1737, Nov. 10, Richd., s. Thos. and Mary Old- 
acres. 
1739, Jan. 30, Sarah, d. Thos. and Mary Oldacre. 
1742, July 24, Elizh., d. Thos. and Mary Oldacres. 
1743, Oct. 24, Francis, s. Thos. and Mary Old- 


acres. 
1748, July 9, Nanny, d. Thos. and Mary Oldaker. 
RIcHARD SAVAGE. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Suckuinc Famity (12 S. xi. 231).— 
Captain Horatio John Suckling, who died 
at Mortlake, Sept. 4, 1905, aged 82, was a 
son of Captain Horatio Suckling of the 90th 


aoa — 1671, ffrances Oldakers, the wife of Richard Old- 
ith akers, died the 28th day of May and 
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Light Infantry, who died at Colombo, | ham, deceased 1568. The effigy is illustrated 
Ceylon, on Aug. 21, 1841, and was buried, in both Cotman and Haines, clad in armour 
in the Galle Face Cemetery there, a tomb- | of at least a century before his own times, 
stone marking his grave. He, Mrs. Suckling| It might be supposed that the brass had 
and two sons arrived at Colombo on March, been appropriated from an, earlier memorial, 
7, 1836, his regiment having been sent to. but both effigy and inscription plates are 
Ceylon for a tour of service in the island. palimpsest, having been cut from one and 
He was Commandant of Kotmale in 1839,| the same Flemish brass, proving they were 
with his headquarters at Nuwara Eliya, engraved at one time, after his decease, 
the hill station of Ceylon. According to) He married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
my information, his father or grandfather, Blennerhayset, and widow of George Duke of 
was Captain Maurice Suckling, R.N., who Brampton, who was commemorated on a 
was a brother of Mrs. Nelson, mother of the, brass at Frenze, Norfolk, together with her 
Admiral. Captain Horatio John Suckling first husband. She died in 1577, and 
was the author of a book, ‘Ceylon, by an has a brass to herself at St. Margaret’s, 
Officer late of the Ceylon Rifle Regiment,’ Norwich. Both her effigies, in costumes of 
published in 1876. Did he write anything | each period, are illustrated by Cotman, 
else? Any further particulars about him Haines and Boutell. Peter Rede received 
would be appreciated, or correction of any! honourable addition to his arms from the 
error in the above statement. Emperor Charles V. for assistance at the 
Prenry Lewis. | conquest of Barbaria and the siege of Tunis, 
stated on, his inscription plate. 
Horace Sucling (17041841, of the Checkanion, are ran 
grandson of William Suckling of Banham 20M". Rede (1404) | servant to the ‘ing, 
Haugh, Co. Norfolk, and Kentish Town, ~°CN® "US Wie ( ), and Edmund Rede 
who was a brother of Maurice Suckling | and wife Christine (1435). There are several 
the uncle of Lord Nelson. See Crisp’ ° | Blennerhassett brasses at Frenze and one of 
‘Visitation of England and Wales,’ Notes,|*he shields of arms bears, on its reverse 
xiv., pp. 113,114. J. B. WHITMORE side, the family arms quartering Orton. 
shield from a lost brass (St. Martin’s, 
231).—The Norwich) bears the arms of Calthorpe 
earliest paper-knife I have seen bore the | impaling Blennerhayset, quartering Lowd- 
London hall-mark for 1831. Old silver ones 2@™m, Orton and Keldon. 
seem very scarce. What was the chief. Possibly some of these family connexions 


material used at first ? A. W. O. | may be of service to Mr. Reap. 


Though the ‘ N. E. D.’ has no example of 
paper-knife before the nineteenth cen-) BapGE or RANK: WING (125. xi. 250).— 
tury, the instrument was at least as early Perhaps Lieut.-Cot. Lestie will find an 
as the reign of Queen Anne, as is shown answer to his question in the uniform of 
by one of Swift’s ‘Thoughts on Various the Royal Company of Archers of Scotland. 
Subjects ” :— 'The Court uniform has epaulettes ; in the 
Men of great Parts are often unfortunate in the | “‘ field’ dress the epaulettes are replaced 
Management of publick Business, because they| by ‘‘ shoulder-wings.” As far as I re- 
are apt to go out of the common Road, by the member, they are much the same in shape 
Quickness of their Imagination. This I once said bands 
to my Lord Bolingbroke, and desired he would worn by bandsmen 
observe, that the Clerks in his Office used a sort | A. G. KEALy 
of Ivory Knife with a blunt Edge, to divide a/ (Chaplain, R. Navy, ret.). 


Sheet of Paper, which never failed to cut it even, | Tbe ‘ Century Dictionary ’ defines a wing 


 PAPER-KNIVES 


only requiring a strong Hand, whereas if they, 

should make use of a sharp Pen-knife, the Sharp- aS 

ness would make it go often out of the Crease | a shoulder-knot, or small epaulet; specifically, 

and disfigure the Paper. | a projecting piece of stuff, perhaps only a raised 
EDWARD BENSLY. seam or worn, in the sixteenth 

the shoulder, at or near the insertion of the 
REDE (v.s. ‘ Oatlands Palace, Weybridge,’ | sleeve, 

12 8. xi. 161, 235).—It may interest Mr.| and quotes Ben Jonson, ‘Every Man out 

W. D. Reap to know that in the Church of | of his Humour,’ IIL. i. :— 

St. Peter Mancroft, at Norwich, there is a] would have mine such a suit without differ: 

peculiar brass to Peter Rede of Gynnyng- | ence, such stuff, such a wing, such a sleeve. 
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Farrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Military Terms’| Spry Faminy (12 x. 309, 379).—From 
has :— the passage that occurs in ‘A History of 
: pele sPasenerspste worn on the shoulder, a| Hampshire and the Isle of Wight,’ it would 
small epaulet or seem that the surnames, Esprai, Sprai, and 
RCHIBALD SPARKE. | Spry are identical with Aspray, which 
IDENTIFICATION oF ARMs (12 S. xi. 171 | Harrison derives from Nor. and Dan. asp, 
an aspen tree ; 7 
215).—I find these (Gules, a stag (?) between | a. Ren, 
three pheons within a bordure engrailed 
| 
charged with _toundels) are undoubtedly “Shor AT A PIGEON AND KILLED A 
the arms of Linwood, viz., Gules, a hind crow” (12 8. xi. 232).— 
between three pheons or in border en- All 
. All of a row 
grailed pellettee. When I gave the name of Bend the bow ; 
Parker I forgot to take into account the Shot at a pigeon 
border. E. E. Corre. | And killed a crow, 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. ‘stands on p. 258 of the sixth edition of 
| James O. Halliwell’s ‘The Nursery Rhymes 
_Coppotp : * THe Sensitive PLANT’ (128. | of England,’ published about 1853. [ used 
xi, 249).—The Rev. John Spencer Cobbold | to think that the name “ Bendigo” or 
was born in 1768 and died in 1837. About/ Bendibo formed the second line of the 
the year 1794 he accepted the mastership song. Bend-the-Bow, according to Dr. 
of the Free School at Nuneaton, so pre- Brewer, is one of the characters in Scott's 
sumably it was about that time that he ‘Castle Dangerous.’ Sr. SwitTHi. 
- the poem, He was only there for a 
ew years. | 
T am_ merely assuming from the terms Notes on Books. 
of Mr. KAUFMAN’S inquiry that there is in| The French Tradition in Education: Ramus to 
fact a poem by J. 8. Cobbold entitled ‘The ~~ Mme. Necker de Saussure. By H. C. Barnard. 
Sensitive Plant,’ though I cannot say I am (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 
familiar with it or even heard of it. Of) THE intention of this book is, as the Preface tells 
course the well-known poem commencing US; “ to picture certain aspects of education in 
A sonsitive plant in a garden grew | France during the centuries which succeeded the 
And the young wind fed. it with silver dew pene 808 and to sketch the career of certain 
3 -educationists or educational institutions which 
was written by Shelley in 1820. | have hitherto received far less attention than they 
WILLouGHBY Maycock, | Would seem to deserve.’ Such a scheme springs 
from the researches of a student; it would not 
(1768-1837) does not mention ‘The Sensi-) ] 
Port Royal,’ Mr. Barnard has shown his ap- 
tive Plant,’ but says that ‘about 1794 he preciation of those intellectual and spiritual de- 
accepted the mastership of the free school velopments which lie outside the record of con- 
at Nuneaton, Warwickshire.” It does not The 
sa the re Si 4 | 0 for Oyal possesses tor Kngush reac ers Is aue 
y when he resigned this post, but it must) ¢o jis psychological or to its dramatic interest, 
have been bef 1805. H Fell i 
Cai : +) gras Jo. e was Fellow of | but the main purpose of his study of Port Royal 
aius College, Cambridge, and took the de- has been to tix the degree of its influence on educa- 
gree of M.A. in 1793. Beside some sermons | tion in France and through France on other civilized 


he published two essays, which had gained the ations, This question hns small place inthe 
orr | A =} the senists, ayer- 
Ipswich in’ 1793 pinky 4 —— published a | theless it must be taken into account by any who 
, and the other at Coventry | aspire to real understanding of French thought. 
in 1797. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. And the book before us, by showing the diversity 
, and the strength of other movements in the same 
Tux Conpuctor’s Baron (12 8. xi. litle band of solitary thinkers, the followers 
Diary,’ Juno 6, 1661 of the Abbé de Saint-Cyran, 
eard musique at the Globe, and saw the simple t is inevitable that a picture of education in 
motion that there is of a woman with a wae Set France in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
her hand keeping time to the musique while it turies should have as its background an impression 
which is simple, methinks. | esuit : and indeed the Jesuit scheme 
t was evidently an unfamiliar si | of free education was so well organized for pur- 
y miliar sight. 5 | poses of propaganda that it is hard to understand 
Winter * J.T. F. | how any opposition endeavour could have been 
interton, Lines. | sustained. Nevertheless, despite their wealth, the 
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Court favour they ordinarily enjoyed, and the im- | 
mense advantage derived from the position of the 
Society in Rome, they had various rivals of whom | 
the Oratorians were the most formidable and the | 
followers of Calvin the most conspicuous. In the | 
chapter on La Chalotais we have a description of | 
the system followed by the Society in 1773, the. 
date of their suppression. At that time they | 
were responsible for 150 educational establish- | 
ments in France and had held their ground with 
very brief intermission for nearly two centuries. | 
The offence which was the basis of La Chalotais’ | 
denunciation of their system was its immobility. 
Between 1599 and 1773 it had not altered. From | 
these facts we can estimate the importance of the | 
place that must be accorded to the Jesuits in al 
history of tradition in education. 

The most attractive portion of the book, how- | 
ever, is that which concerns the work of women. | 
The account of Anne de Xaintonge and her posi- | 
tion as a pioneer in the education of girls is par- 
ticularly valuable because it breaks new ground. | 
It has been drawn from sources not accessible to | 
ordinary readers, and the twenty pages that de- | 
scribe the career of the Venerable Ursuline leave 
us with a picture of a figure, hitherto unfamiliar, | 
that it is not easy to forget. And if here Mr. 
Barnard is at his best as a historian, it is in his 
chapter on Mme. Necker de Saussure that as an) 
educationist he is most impressive. For in his 
consideration of the maxims of that wise and 
thoughtful lady he goes to the root and centre of | 
his subject ; he shows that a true system of educa- 
tion begins with cradle training, and displays, | 
incidentally, a familiarity with infant nature) 
which adds considerable weight to his opinion on | 
the methods to be pursued. And it is particularly 
apt, when (from widely divergent points of view) | 
M. Marcel Proust and Mme. Léon Daudet are | 
demonstrating the tendency of French thought | 
to fix itself on child psychology, that the writer 
of a study on education in France should have 
such deep reflective understanding of this branch 
of his subject. j 

The one flaw in the excellence of Mr. Barnard’s 
achievement is the chapter on Bossuet and the | 
Dauphin. We are not convinced that the con- 
tribution made by the great ecclesiastic to the 
science of instruction would in any case have | 
justified its inclusion. And the essential points | 
of that dismal history of mismanagement are ab- | 
sent. The characters of M. de Montausier and his | 
lady seem to be estimated by the qualities attri- 
buted to themin ‘ Oraisons Funébres’ rather than 
by the testimony of contemporary chronicles. 
The tutor himself, when he received his appoint- 
ment, so far from being ‘‘ the most illustrious pre- 
late in France,” was merely the titular bishop of a 
remote diocese which he was destined never to 
visit. A further misconception is suggested by 
the use of Bossuet’s failure to educate the Dauphin 
as evidence that ‘‘something should be done 
promptly and in every school for those abnormal 
children who do not fit into the ordinary grooves,” 
when the real tragedy of the situation lay in the 
fact that the Dauphin himself was an ordinary 
child of average ability, and it was the abnormal 
method to which his guardians resorted to fashion 
an infant prodigy from such material which ruined 
him in mind and disposition. 


| 
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It is an ungrateful task, however, to dwell on the 
blemish in work that reaches so high a standard. 
Nothing is lacking to the accessories which make 
a book of real value; there is an admirable biblio- 
graphy, and maps and appendices that are an 
addition to its usefulness. 


The Prioress’s Tale. The Tale of 
Sir Thopas. Edited by Lilian Winstanley. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Miss WUINSTANLEY brings to her elucidation 

of the English classics both a good theory and 

lively perceptions. As her readers know, she 
is greatly occupied with the relation of contem- 
porary events and characters to poets and poetry. 

No doubt this line of criticism deserves more 

attention than it has usually obtained, but 

also no doubt it requires as much tact as en- 
thusiasm and knowledge and it is tact that, 
in Miss Winstanley’s handling of her subject, 

Thus it seems to us 

a real error to suggest that Chaucer saw anything 

corresponding to what we mean by “ quaint” 

in certain old authors whom she mentions as 

“curious and out-of-the-way ’’; and we are not 

sure whether it is tact or knowledge which has 

failed her when among them, between Nigellus 

Wereker and Dionysius Cato, she puts St. Jerome. 

However, this very rashness prepares the reader 


Chaucer: 


‘for what he will find—freshness and a certain 


original turn in dealing with well-worn themes, 
so that even where prompted to disagree he will 


| cull interesting suggestion, and where he feels in- 


clined to smile will acknowledge the pleasant- 
ness of this eager discussion. Miss Winstanley 
calls special attention to her introductory essay 
on ‘Sir Thopas’; and the essay justifies her 
doing so. Its main purport is to show that 
‘Sir Thopas’ is more than a satire on the form 
and matter of the popular rhymed romances ; 
is intended also to satirize Philip van Artevelde. 
The contention is very plausibly maintained 
and gives occasion for many excellent remarks— 
and a few fanciful ones—on the precise point of 
the various details inserted in the description 
of that good knight. One could not, after 
asingle reading and consideration of the argument, 
profess to be finally convinced: but we think 
Miss Winstanley has here a good case, and states 
it well. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante, p. 275, in second communication on 
‘The Mistletoe Bough, for “Sir John Cope” 
passim read Sir William Cope. 


RNotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver~ 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4, 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 
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d AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early| 
Works Standard Authora. First Editions, & 


paelveeinald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, 8.E.22. 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


OOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic | 
rnes 
\HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
= 
The Beggar’s Opera. Its 
Predecessors and Successors. By = 
FRANK KIDSON. With a portrait 


EADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, | 
9-47, GARDEN ROW, | 

of Gay and 7 illustrations. Feap 8vo. 
5s net. 


ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1. | 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfec 
freedom. Ninepence each. 88. per dozen, ruled or plain ; postage | 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain; | 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. X. (January to June, 
1922), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained | 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The | 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House | 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

Price 1s. 6d.; post free Is. 7d. 


Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ | 
parts lato volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 

VoL. x., SERIES 12 oe yee 06 ce 4/6 each 
ForMER VOLUMES (any series) .. .. 6/0 each 


Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.”” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under | 
separate cover. 


The New Shakespeare. 
Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
COUCH and JOHN DOVER WILSON. 
The fifth volume, The Comedy of 
Errors, is now ready. Feap 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s net. Leather, 10s 6d net. 


The History of the Mansion 
House. By SYDNEY PERKS. 
F.S.A., F.S.1., F.R.IB.A., City Sur- 
veyor to the Corporation of the City 
of London. With 35 plates and 67 
plans. Royal 8vo. 35s net. 


Small Talk at Wreyland. 
By CECIL TORR. Second Series. 
9s net. Demy 8vo. (First Series, 
lls net.) 


3 
L 
; 


Notes and Queries. 
Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CAsEs, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
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prices as below :— 
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All volumes... .. .. of each 
SERIES 12: 
In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


The Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 

House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple « or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather va 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 | 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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